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FOREWORD 



Most Americans are well aware of the importance of industry 
as a dynamic force in our complex society. The technological de- 
velopments of the past decades have materially affected all of us . 
Great changes have occurred in transportation, communication, 
medicine, agriculture etc. Our dynamic and affluent society has 
resulted from the efforts of people individually and collectively to 
become and remain occupationally competent. The challenge for 
American education today is to continue to help provide the pro- 
grams and the incentives for youth and adults necessary to main- 
tain and expand our industrial-technical complex. It is with these 
thoughts in mind that this study was undertaken; it was designed to 
improve the occupational training programs for the youth and the 
adults in the four counties of Crawford, Ogemaw, Oscoda, and 
Roscommon. These four counties also make up the COOR Inter- 
mediate School District and represent the geographical area of the 
Kirtland Community College. 



The vocational-techncial study was sponsored by the Kirtland 
Community College Board and they in turn engaged Bush-Goenner 
Associates, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, to perform the necessary 
researches and prepare the written report. The following data 
interpretations, conclusions, and recommendations are the result 
of the researches conducted during the past eight months and repre- 
sent the thinking of the research team. It is hoped that the mater- 
ial presented will prove to be helpful to the people, boards, and 
the concerned administrators in improving occupational training in 
the COOR area . 

Acknowledgment and gratitude are expressed to the many who 
participated in this project. Special appreciation is extended to the 
owners, managers, and personnel directors of the various busi- 
nesses who completed the business and industry questionnaire and 
to the school officials who generously gave of their time when the 
local school facilities and programs were reviewed. 



Bush-Goenner Associates 
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CHAPTER 1 



BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE 




Introduction 

All forms of life are dangerous. Man 
is the most dangerous form of all be- 
cause only man commands the ultimate 
power to destroy the planet. Contrari- 
wise, only man has the capacity con- 
sciously to manage the environment so 
as to prolongand improve the conditions 
of life. — Bebout — 

In an age of cautious optimism it seems 
appropriate to once again examine the societal 
forces that are affecting the ability of indivi- 
duals to determine which of John Bebout's two 
choices they shall make — education or vege- 
tation. 

The community college, the youngest of 
our institutions of higher education, is the 
product of the twentieth century with some of 
its accompanying unique societal forces. It 
would seem reasonable to assume that some of 
these societal forces have had an impact upon 
the Kirtland Community College district. 

In an analysis of an existing or proposed 
institution it is necessary to examine the pur- 
pose of that institution. Community colleges 
have been, historically, assigned four primary 
functions: (1) vocational-technical programs; 
(2) preparatory education; (3) community ser- 
vice; and (4) transfer programs. 



A brief description of the importance of 
each of these functions might serve as a basis 
for understanding the relationship between the 
community college and a changing society. 

(1) The important function of the commun- 
ity college is providing preparation for career 
occupation or a vocational- technical education. 
If a student is not intent on a four-year pro- 
gram and a baccalaureate degree his major 
emphasis is likely to be on developing occupa- 
tional competence. 

James W. Reynolds has statedthe primary 
aim of this portion of the community college 
curriculum in the following manner. "The 
vocational segment of the junior college cur- 
riculum is responsible for imparting skills 
and understandings necessary for the student 
who plans to enter full-time employment after 
leaving the junior college. "1 Only recently 
has any area of higher education directly con- 
cerned itself with this aspect of education. _A_ 
major reason for the community college be- 
coming involved in vocational-technical educa- 
tion was its ability to provide instruction in the 
immediate vicinity and under the aegis of a 
higher educational institution. 



1 Reynolds, James W., The Junior Col- 
leges, New York, The Center for Applied Re- 
search in Education, Inc., 1965, p. 36. 




(2) The second area and closely related 
to the first, called preparatory education, in- 
volves the community college in upgrading a 
student at any age in order that he may qualify 
educationally to enter the previously mentioned 
curriculum. As Medsher states: "More than 
three-fourths of the administrators interviewed 
expressed the belief that the junior college, 
particularly the public junior college, has no 
alternative but to provide ample opportunity 
for the removal of deficiencies. "2 

(3) The third function, and to the commun- 
ity the most important, is community service 
which in a very real sense encompasses all of . 
the programs offered by the community college. 
Lamar Johnson and others would agree, how- 
ever, that the term "community college" would 
be defined as those functions a community 
college performs above and beyond regularly 
scheduled day and evening classes. As Johnson 
states: 

These services include lectures and 
forums, concerts and other cultural 
events; seminars, institutes and con- 
ferences ; staff assistance on civic proj- 
ects and community developments; 
sponsorship of community cultural and 
recreational programs; use of college 
staff and students as speakers and per- 
formers; the use of college facilities by 
community groups; special radio and 
television programs; and extensive pub- 
lic relations activities^ 

(4) If the student is not concerned about 
immediate introduction to employment and his 
ultimate goal is a career which requires more 
than the general occupational training of a local 
college then it is necessary to transfer to a 
senior college. The transfer program, that 
curriculum which qualifies a student to transfer 



2 

Medsher, Leland, Th e Junior College: 
Progress and Prospect. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, p. 67. 

3 Johnson, B. Lamar, Starting A Commun- 
ity Jimior College, Washington, D.C., Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, 1964, 
Chapter 7. 



at the upper division level in a four-year in- 
stitution, is the move coming to the community 
college. William Rainey Harper, President of 
the University of Chicago, was the first to sug- 
gest the separation of the first two years of 
under-graduate education from the parent insti- 
tution. Harper suggested that the freshman 
and sophomore years might be fused with the 
existing framework of public K-12 educational 
programs. 

The transfer program, while historically 
the basis for the organization of community 
college districts, has not served the greatest 
percentage of students. Leland Medsher in his 
book, The Junior College: Progress and 

Prospect , points to the relatively low per cent 
of students actually transferring to a four-year 
institution . 

In fact, there is no benchwork in Amer- 
ican higher education that provides a 
standard of how many people should 
attend college for two years or less or 
for more than two years. The junior 
college may well perform a maximum 
service if only a third of its students 
transfer. 4 



Thus, in the implementation of these four 
functions the campus and concerns of the com- 
munity college encompass the entire geograph- 
ical area of the district as well as the entire 
population. 

Societal Forces : Implications for the Future 

We now turn our attention to a brief over- 
view of the current societal forces affecting the 
operation of the community college. We can 
define six areas of concern in a changing soci- 
ety that affect the operation of the community 
college. The six areas are: (1) increasing 
technological change, (2) the population explo- 
sion, (3) the changing role of women, (4) the 
drive for upward mobility, (5) increasing afflu- 
ence and the desire to maintain it, and (6) the 
increasing complexities of social issues. 



4 

Medsher, 0 £. cit. , p. 112. 
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The first of these factors, increasing tech- 
nological change, would appear to be a rela- 
tively common occurance and some might say 
"this is not a new problem." Granted this is 
not a new problem, but the implications for the 
community college are quite clear. It is esti- 
mated that by 1975-1980 less than six per cent 
will be employed in unskilled jobs and farm 
laborers. Contrast this to 1910 when over 45 
per cent of the work force was employed in 
these two areas. On the other hand in 1910 just 
over ten per cent of the work force was class- 
ified as skilled and semi-skilled while by 1980 
this will jump to more than thirty-five per cent. 
Kenneth Boulding, a University of Michigan 
economist, has noted: "In a society like ours, 
where a significant portion of resources will be 
devoted to improving technology, it will be very 
surprising if technology does not improve in 
the sense that it increases human productivity . 
On the other hand, we cannot predict the exact 
forms which this improvement will take, sim- 
ply because again, t if we could predict it we 
would have it now."^ 



Technology has and will continue to provide 
man with new benefits if man will have the ed- 
ucational opportunities to use this new technol- 
ogy. The community college will play an 
increasingly important role in three ways. 
First, the community college will provide the 
necessary educational offerings which will 
allow modern man to use the new technology. 
Second, the community college will offer to a 
local unit higher education that can provide job 
upgrading - in-service education - for the adult 
population of the district. Third, the commun- 
ity college will be the initial contact unit of 
higher education for the training of the crea- 
tors of new knowledge - the scientists and 
engineers . 

The second point, one of which we are all 
very much aware, is the population explosion. 
The 1960 U.S. Census showed a growth pattern 
in the United States from 1900 of 424.9%. 



^Morphet, Edgar L. and Ryan, Charles O., 
Prospective Changes in Society by 1980, Den- 
ver, Designing Education for the Future: An 
Eight- State Project, 1966, p, 206, 



During the same period i.tichigan grew from 
2,420,982 in 1900 to 7,823,194 in 1960, a 
223.1% increase. 6 The Kirtland Community 
College district has, itself, experienced popu- 
lation growth. The effects of this population 
explosion, along with an increasing number of 
people with the desire . for further and more 
specialized education, has helped create the 
need for the community college. 

The third point for consideration is the 
changing role of women. The old cliche "a 
woman’s place is in the home" is apparently 
dead. Simpson stated the role of women in the 
labor force in the following manner: 

Another important trend is the ever- 
increasing number of women entering 
the labor force. Among teen-agers, 
about 30 per. cent of the girls are in the 
labor force; among those ages 20-24, 
about 45 percent. After this age, women 
often disappear from the labor force for 
a period of time. They get married and 
begin rearing a family. But later, at 
30-35-40, large numbers of them return 
to the labor force . 

We guess that by 1970, 55 women out 
of every 100 (married, widowed, single 
or divorced) in the age group 45 to 55 
will be trying to earn a living. Even 
at age 55 to 65, there will be about 45 
in 100. This means a persistent in- 
crease in the number of women seeking 
jobs . 7 

The implications of this point, for the 
community college, are clear. As job re- 
quirements increase and new technology de- 
mands new proficiency, the community college 
will be asked to supply educational preparation 
necessary to permit women to obtain employ- 
ment. . 

6 U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Our Grow- 
ing Population," Graphic Pamphlets, G.P. 
60-1, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1961, pp. 2 and 8. 

^Simpson, Hoke S., editor, The Changing 
American Population. New York, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 1962, p. 17. 




Points number four and five should be 
discussed together, as they go hand-in-hand 
in their influence on the development of com- 
munity colleges. 

Upward mobility and the society of affluence 
have combined to produce major changes in the 
educational emphasis in American society. 
Before analyzing the implications of these 
two factors for the community college it is 
necessary to present a brief analysis of the 
inherent problems. The following is quoted 
from the recent innovative report, Prospective 
Changes in Society by 1980 . 

The twentieth century has seen the 
emergence of a new kind of human soci- 
ety in the United States and a few other 
parts of the world - the affluent society. 
This is a society that has learned the 
skills of production and has distributed 
its economic benefits to most of its 
people. In the affluent society nobody 
need go hungry or ill-clad because of 
scarcity of food and clothing. The 
affluent society does not persuade its 
members to restrain their consumption 
for the common good; it persuades them 
to consume more so that the economy 
will thrive. 

Thus far the affluent societies are 
islands of wealth in a world of poverty, 
and they face great ethical and political 
difficulties in relating themselves cre- 
atively to a world of want. One of the 
urgent ethical issues of the years ahead 
will concern the responsibility of the 
rich nations toward the poor nations. 

If poverty within the affluent society 
raises disturbing ethical issues, 
affluence itself raises others. Even if 
the American society succeeds in elim- 
inating severe poverty, the ethical 
issues of affluence will remain. Af- 
fluence means the obsolescence of the 
so-called "Protestant ethic" -the ethic 
of hard work, saving, no borrowing, 
cultivation of deferred enjoyment, eco- 
nomic sanctions against the lazy and 
unlucky. To the extent that the disci- 
plines of a society are built upon an 



obsolescent ethic, the passing of the 
ethic disturbs the society. Some see 
the loss of all discipline. Others see 
the invitation to develop a discipline 
more appropriate to a technological 
world. 

The affluent society offers the oppor- 
tunity for an ethic that knows how to 
enjoy leisure and to provide opportunity 
for all its citizens. Its threat is the 
situation of satiety - starvation - where 
a people satiated with consumer goods 
become starved for satisfactions, to 
the extent sometimes that even sex be- 
comes a commodity for the acquisitive 
consumer, totally unrelated to tradi- 
tional virtues of fidelity and shared 
experience. One of the curious phenom- 
ena of our society is the interaction of 
the "Playboy ethic" of affluent hedonism 
with the calls for sacrifice in war, the 
Peace Corps, and the struggle for civil 
rights . 8 

Thus, our community colleges are caught 
up in another type of change - social change. 
The role of the community college in allevi- 
ating poverty, providing a way to develop a 
meaningful self, and operating in the frame- 
work of a changing ethic will be of considerable 
importance to the future community it will 
serve. 

This brings us to our last point - the in- 
creasing complexities of social issues. As 
already discussed the community college of the 
future must deal with change - social and tech- 
nological. As a symbol of higher education in 
the district the community college must pro- 
vide the necessary leadership to enable its stu- 
dents and communities to make these changes. 
We are no longer concerned with the establish- 
ment of a utopia - an idea. We know that we 
have problems and that we must solve these 
problems. However, we must realize that v/ith 
the solution to each problem we create new 
problems. This is evidenced in the civil rights 
movement, in the drive of the Roman Catholic 
Church to change, and in the decision to create 

g 

Morphet, ojd. cit. pp. 246-247. 
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community colleges. We also know that there 
will be controversy in the definition of the prob- 
lems and the proposed solutions. We cannot 
expect this to decline - it will increase. 

Thus, given the four basic functions of the 
community college and some of the societal 
forces affecting the operation of the community 
college, we now turn our attention to the prob- 
lems of organizing a new community college 
which will enable it to be flexible enough to cope 
with change in occupational education. 



Vocational Education 



There is no clear cut line of demarkation 
between the subject matter of vocational and 
general education. In fact, much of that which 
we could call vocational is found in so-called 
general education areas. The true difference 
between them though is not based on quantity 
or quality but rather on objectives. 

That which is truly vocational for one indi- 
vidual may be of a general educational orien- 
tation for another person. For example, an 
electrical service repairman needs to know 
Ohm’s Law in order to perform successfully 
in his job. Now his need for this knowledge is 
vocational — however, all high school stu- 
dents, who take physics, will surely study 
about Ohm’s Law. In this instance Ohm’s Law 
is general education. 

Another example could be drawn from the 
area of business education where a student who 
takes a first year typing course, which is 
available to all students, achieves a highly 
proficient typing skill and upon graduation is 
able to sell this typing skill to a businessman. 
Here a general education course has been 
turned into a vocational pursuit. Needless to 
say, there are many other examples of com- 
parable situations, however the local commun- 
ity cannot depend upon the accidental transfer 
of high school education to the occupational 
reality of every day work after graduation. 



One must also remember that in the COOR 
Area only 35% of the parents had completed 
high school, according to the final report of 
the Citizens Advisory Committee. ^ This sug- 
gests that a sizeable portion of the population 
will probably need and want a locally available 
occupational training facility. This program 
of vocational- technical education would serve 
in three dimensions. First,it would educate 
today’s youth so that they would possess a 
marketable skill upon completion of the pro- 
gram; second, it would provide opportunities for 
adult workers to up-grade existing occupational 
skills; and third, it would provide programs 
which would help adult workers learn new 
occupational skills. 

Based upon the foregoing thoughts it would 
be appropriate to define vocational education 
and look briefly at the characteristics of this 
program . 

Vocational education has come to be accepted 
as that phase of education designed to improve 
the proficiency of an individual for and / or in a 
specific occupation. 

J. Fred Ingram, former President of the 
American Vocational Association points out 
that, "the real characteristics of vocational 
education, which set it distinctly apart from 
general education, are the following: 

1 . Education is vocational when it is de- 
signed specifically to improve the 
efficiency of an individual in a spe- 
cific occupation - either as prepara- 
tion for employment or supplemen- 
tary to the duties of employed 
workers. 

2 . Education is vocational when it is 
taught and learned in its relations 
and applications to the actual work 
of a specific occupation. 



Final Report of the Feasibility of a Com- 
munity College for the Area Intermediate School 
Districts of Crawford- Ogemaw- Oscoda- Ros- 
common . Office of Community College Co- 
operation, Michigan State University, April, 
1965, p. 28. 



3 . Education is vocational when it is of 
more value to one who will pursue or 
is pursuing a specific occupation than 
to anyone else. 

4. Education is vocational when it is so 
timed that the learner needs it and 
will apply it to useful and productive 
work in a specific occupation at the 
time it is learned. 

5. Education is vocational when the 
necessary skills and knowledge of a 
specific occupation are being taught 
and learned in their practical and 
proper relationships.^-^ 

Mr. Ingram concluded by saying, "Some 
may call this a narrow view of vocational edu- 
cation, and perhaps it may be. But the mod- 
ern concept holds that the specific purpose 
of vocational education is to fit individuals for 
useful employment. It recognizes that voca- 
' tional education is intended to prepare people 
for initial employment and to provide training 
supplementary to the daily work of employed 
workers. If these are the purposes and intent 
of vocational education, there can be no other 
definition of its content. 

Actually, this concept is as broad as are 
the needs of the individual in becoming an 
efficient worker in his chosen occupation. 
Under this concept, the content of a vocational 
course for an individual learning an occupation 
can and should include anything and everything, 
from any and every source, which will add 
specifically to his proficiency in a saleable 
occupation. Such a course may include some 
physics, some English, some mathematics, 
some chemistry or biology, if and as such 
information is needed to make him a more 
efficient worker. Only that information shou ld 
be incorporated which can be shown to make a 
direct and specific contribution to increasing 
the efficiency of the learner in a chosen occu- 
pation . Furthermore, it should be presented 
and taught in its specific relationships and 

10 Ingram, J. Fred, "What Makes Educa- 
tion Vocational?" American School Board 
Journal, Nov., 1956, Bruce Publishing Co. 



applications to job performances in a specific 
occupation. " H 

Within the lifetime of many of us, it was 
possible for youngpeople to selectand prepare 
for homemaking responsibilities and for public 
vocational instruction. The home and family 
played a greater part in training for job en- 
trance. The school year was shorter, thus 
allowing more time for part time employment- 
on-the-job training. 

The trend in today’s society is to keep youth 
in school as long as possible; and occupations 
now require more complex skills and a much 
more sophisticated technical and scientific 
knowledge. In fact, it is impractical, if not 
impossible, for today’s youth to properly pre- 
pare themselves for a productive life and for 
satisfactory wage-earning employment 
unless the secondary schools offer some assis- 
tance and unless there is opportunity for post 
high school vocational-technical education to 
assist in up-grading worker skills or helping 
a displaced worker to learn new skills . 

It would seem that the foregoing statement 
identifies the position of the four county COOR 
area as they seekto provide these opportunities 
for their people. 

In a pamphlet entitled Vocational Education 
for American Youth , The American Vocational 
Association offers some thoughts that may help 
as one looks at the vocational program in the 
high school. They say high school curricu- 
lums must change with the changing industrial, 
economic, and social order if the schools are 
intended to serve. High schools, therefore, 
must render an effective educational service 
to all youth and not just to a few who will con- 
tinue thier education in institutions of higher 
learning. The school have as much responsi- 
bility for helping prepare the boy who is going 
to be an auto mechanic to meet his specific 
problems through vocational education as they 
have for helping the boy who is going to be a 
teacher to meet his needs through academic 
courses for college entrance. 



^ ^Ingram, ojd. cit. p. 45 
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Vocational education inthe public schools 
serves most effectively those students who will 
enter certain pursuits in agriculture, distri 
bution, homemaking, business, and industry. 
It cannot and is not intended to serve all youth. 

Vocational courses should not be considered 
a ’dumping ground’ for retarded students and 
disciplinary cases. These pupils need special 
attention, but vocational classes are not the 
real solution. All students in a specific occu- 
pational preparatory class must meet the intel- 
ligence, aptitude, and physical requirements 
necessary for employment in the occupation 
for which the instruction is organized. The 
school system should not guide pupils into vo- 
cational courses for which the youth are unsuited 
and unqualified. At the other extreme, it 
should not be taken for granted that all students 
of exceptional mentality should enter occupa- 
tions demanding a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege education. There is a bright future for 
talented youth in skilled and technical occupa- 
tions, calling for a high degree of intelligence 
which is developed through preparatory and 
advanced vocational training. Students who 
fail in or rebel at general education courses 
often succeed in vocational classes, not be- 
cause of the intelligence level involved, but 
because their natural capacity and interest are 
in other than academic lines. Pupils in all 
vocational classes must have the intelligence 
and ability to profit from the instruction given 
for the particular occupation. 

One of the most valuable functions of voca- 
tional education in the secondary schools is 
the discovery and development of natural abil- 
ity. The basic purpose of, and the primary 
justification for, vocational education is that 
of assisting selected individuals to increase 
their usefulness through greater proficiency 
in a suitable occupation. The key to effective 
programs of vocational education is selection , 
and the answer to the question ’Who should 
take vocational courses ? ’ may be found through 
efficient, functional, and practical vocational 
guidance services. 

Career Education . One of the most suc- 
cessful ways of providing a major portion of 
this efficient, functional and practical guidance 



for career selection is by offering the youth a 
strong Occupational Program in grades seven 
through twelve. Career experiences are an 
integral part of each child’s general education 
if he is to begin to understand the industrial- 
technological business- service culture in which 
he lives . To function intelligently he must 
gain insight into the impact of automation on 
society, know the fundamental principles of 
industrial processes and be cognizant of the 
utilization of human resources. The educated 
man of today must understand and make judg- 
ments regarding the effect of all elements of 
his environment. . .and an effective industrial- 
business education program will provide the 
unique opportunities for students to participate 
in representative experiences in industrial- 
technoiogical skills and processes to help de- 
velop this educated man. These experiences 
will assist in the discovery and development of 
personal aptitude, interests, creative technical 
abilities, self-reliance, sound judgment and 
resourcefulness through problem solving and 
self-expression in a laboratory environment 
related to the technology of industry. 

An area which is probably even more impor- 
tant than the elementary technical skills which 
may be developed in an occupational program 
is the development of social understandings 
which are appropriate for employability . Re- 
ports of many occupational studies suggest that 
over half of those who lose their jobs lose 
them for some other reason than lack of skill 
or technical knowledge. Such studies further 
indicate that lack of proper attitudes and social 
understandings is an important cause of disem- 
ployment. Knowing and being able to practice 
these social understandings is especially im- 
portant for the young worker who enters the 
labor market at an early age and quite natur- 
ally finds much competition for the available 
jobs. 

The industrial arts program can start at 
grade seven or eight (depending upon the 
school’s organizational structure) and assist 
the young people to develop an appreciation and 
respect for the "dignity of work and labor." 
Too many times a student leaving high school 
feels that he must have the best job in the com- 
munity. If the teacher does an adequate job, 
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he will have led the students under his direc- 
tion to realize that a community requires many 
kinds and levels of work and service. All of 
them are essential, and each job or service is 
a vital factor in the functioning of business and 
industry in each locality. 

Another part of this overall concept of the 
respect for the "dignity of work" is that of 
working safely, working accurately, working 
in a manner that reduces waste both in relation 
to materials and to the breakdown of tools and 
equipment. It is a simple fact that the worker 
who does not cooperate and work to his capa- 
city will not last long on any job. Occupational 
courses can lend themselves well to teaching 
worker-management relationships by providing 
situations that are similar to those found in 
business and industry. And of course teachers 
must believe that a person will be better able 
to hold a job if he has been taught the impor- 
tance of getting along with people in a working 
situation. Cooperative planning, construction, 
laboratory administration and housekeeping all 
afford an opportunity for practice in learning 
the cooperative skills of working together. 

To provide a sound program of occupational 
education, clear realistic objectives are essen- 
tial. The following four statements of purpose 
are unique to vocational arts. These state- 
ments were issued in 1963 by the American 
Council of Industrial Arts Supervisors. 

. To develop in each student an insight 
and understanding of industry and its 
place in our society . Since industry is 
a constructive, dynamic force in the 
world today, it is the responsibility of 
the school tD provide opportunities for 
each student to understand this force 
better. Industrial arts provides signi- 
ficant learning experiences relating to 
industry in which students acquire skill 
in performance and knowledge of prin- 
ciples and theory through study and ap- 
plication. 

To discover and develop student talents 
in industrial-technical fields . Students 
have a diversity of talents . The school’s 
responsibility is to assist students in 



discovering and developing these talents . 
It is the responsibility of industrial arts 
education to identify special talents in 
industrial- technical fields. 

To develop problem -s olving abilities 
related to the materials , processes , 
and products of industry . The problem- 
solving approach in industrial arts in- 
volves creative thinking, and gives the 
student opportunity to apply principles 
of planning and design, construction 
techniques, industrial processes, sci- 
entific principles, and mathematical 
computations to the solutions of prob- 
lems. 

To develop in each student skill in the 
safe use of tools and machines . Indus- 
trial arts provides planning, construc- 
tion, and production activities which 
enables students to acquire industrial- 
technical skills. These activities offer 
opportunities to develop tool and ma- 
chine skills commensurate with the 
mental and physical maturity of the stu- 
dent. 



While these four objectives are con- 
sidered basic for industrial arts, sup- 
plementary objectives maybe developed 
for elementary school, junior high 
school, high school, and adult programs, 
as well as special programs for the 
gifted, the slow learner, and the physi- 
cally handicapped. *2 

If our contemporary industrial-technical 
complex is concerned with making a profit, 
with purchasing raw materials, production 
facilities, product design, advertising, man- 
agement, quality control, the job schedule, 
marketing, pay scale, the production period, 
engineering, labor unions, strikes, reduced 



Industrial Arts Education - Purposes- 
Program - Facilities - Instruction, American 
Council of Industrial Arts Supervisors of The 
American Industrial Arts Association, 
Me Knight and Me Knight Publishing Co,, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1963, pp, 4-5, 
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work weeks, etc., and if our teachers sub 
scribe to the concept that occupational educa- 
tion is an attempt to interpret the contemporary 
industrial-technological scene to our young 
people, then there is no room in our class- 
rooms and laboratories for the 19th century 
European Village Trade program which is so 
much in evidence across the nation today. 

The technology of materials must stand out 
as the boy works with wood or metal. Little 
is done with iron or steel today. Rather, pre- 
=> cise alloys are developed to meet precise re- 
quirements. line and mass productions are in 
many cases passe for some industries because 
cybernation -machines running machines- is 
the contemporary industrial-technical way of 
working. These concepts can be initiated in 
the 7th grade with average or below youngsters, 
and carried on through the 12th grade and if 
the boy chooses to develop a vocational skill 
in a post high school program, his foundation 
will have been thoroughly appropriate for 
understanding today’s industrial culture. 13 



What then should an occupational education 
program offer? The following description of 
the broad offerings at the junior and senior 
high school level are taken from a previously 
cited source prepared by the American Council 
of Industrial Arts Supervisors. It is open- 
ended enough so that the schools in the COOR 
area could easily adopt a similar approach in 
programming. 

Junior High School Level 

Occupational education should be an integral 
and required part of the total program of edu- 
cation for all youth at the junior high level 
(grades seven and eight of elementary schools 
and grades seven, eight, and nine of junior 
high schools). Students at this grade level are 
usually guided through a series of exploratory 
experiences in a variety of occupational areas . 
Included in a recommended program are power 
mechanics, drafting, electricity- electronics, 
graphic arts, metal working, woodworking, 
plastics, ceramics, business, retailing, sales 
etc. 



We should look for a moment at the new 
power plants for planes, trains and automobiles. 
These will directly affect the lives of tomor- 
row’s people so we must teach about them 
rather than the "old fashioned" combustion 
engine. But what about the technology of this 
and other hew engines ? Is this the sole prov- 
ince of the science teacher? This is the sub- 
ject matter of industrial education and it must 
be taught because it is a part of the future . 

What about the coal industry, the rubber 
industry, the textile industry or one of our 
fastest growing industries, the plastics indus- 
try? We cannot ignore them and continue to 
have each boy "make" a wood project to take 
home. And this then is the boy’s basis for 
understanding his industrial-technological cul- 
ture. 



13 For an excellent explanation of this 
approach to teaching industrial arts refer to: 
Teaching Industry Through Production . George 
R. Keane. American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, 1959. 



In a large school each of these areas may 
be taught as a separate course. The facilities 
call for general shops, laboratories and inter- 
im experiences in a number of closely allied 
activities in a broad career approach. For 
example, a metalworking course includes art 
metal, casting, finishing, forging, heat 
treating, metal machining, metal spinning, 
sheet metal, and welding. Industrial arts may 
be taught in a comprehensive general shop in 
schools with a small enrollment. A compre- 
hensive general shop includes activities in two 
or more areas such as drafting, electricity- 
electronics, metalworking, and woodworking. 
In a large school where several shops are 
available, opportunities could be provided for 
students to spend from a half semester to a 
full semester in each shop area. In the small 
schools, where a comprehensive general shop 
is used, a student should be given a variety of 
experiences in several areas. The same prin- 
ciple applies in business. 

Special emphasis should be given in grades 
seven, eight, and nine to help students dis- 
cover and develop their aptitudes, abilities, and 
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interests . Provision should be made for the 
development of a variety of skills and for oppor- 
tunities for creative activities. An under- 
standing of the technological world and its 
effect upon our society is important. Activities 
involving the practical application of mathe- 
matics, science, language arts, and social 
studies are inherent in all occupational endeav- 
ors. Safe practices in the use and care of 
materials, tools, and equipment are important. 
The ability to select, purchase, use, maintain, 
and service equipment is to be stressed. The 
educational program assists in developing a 
degree of proficiency in a variety of basic 
mechanical skills. 



High School Level 

Students at the high school level (grades 
nine through twelve and ten through twelve) may 
elect an occupational program goal to be pur- 
sued during their entire high school career. 
These students may have completed the basic 
courses offered at the junior high level. If 
they have not had this opportunity, the high 
school program should provide for these basic 
courses. As an example the high school indus- 
trial arts courses should include the following 
areas : automotive mechanics or power mechan- 
ics, drafting, electricity-electronics, graphic 
arts, metalworking, woodworking, plastics and 
ceramics. In the business area a similar se- 
lection of courses would be provided. 

The well rounded high school curriculum 
includes opportunities in areas not provided at 
the junior high school level, plus opportunities 
for advanced experiences in areas previously 
studied. The curriculum provides opportuni- 
ties for students to have comprehensive and 
enriching experiences that will enable them to 
acquire basic knowledges, understandings, and 
skills in the fundamental principles, techniques, 
procedures, and processes used in industry or 
business . 

A detailed study of one or more local or 
national industries gives students insights into 
research and experimentation; mass produc- 
tion principles ; importance of interchangeable 
parts; quality control; plant organization; per- 
sonnel; time study, materials handling devices; 



automation; importance of jigs and fixtures; 
the need for detailed drawings; experimental 
prototypes of products; and the constant effort 
of industry to improve quality, increase pro- 
duction, and reduce costs. 

It is recommendedthat students have exper- 
iences in each of the occupational areas avail- 
able in the school before they are encouraged 
to select an area for concentration. 

The advanced techniques developed in the 
high school laboratories should approach the 
procedures used in business and industry. At 
this level emphasis is given to occupational 
practices and information relating to the spe- 
cific career area. In this way advanced course 
work is effective occupational guidance, and 
for some students it provides opportunity for 
more advanced experiences within a chosen 
occupational area. 

The high school student, regardless of his 
major, should have the opportunity to elect 
occupational courses. The elective courses 
provide unequaled and challenging opportunities 
for scientifically or mathematically oriented 
students to work and experiment with new ma- 
terials, processes, ideas, and designs. 

Again as an example high school industrial 
arts offers creative opportunities involving an 
understanding of the principles of design, an 
application of orderly planning, judgment in 
the selection and use of materials, and skills 
in the use of tools and machines. 

The high school student is a consumer of 
goods and services and is interested in specific 
consumer information that is inherent in the 
industrial arts program. Through this pro- 
gram the student can acquire information that 
will assist him in being a contributing member 
of our society and can have experiences that 
will enable him to recognize good craftsman- 
ship and well-designed commercial products. 



In addition, industrial arts electives offer 
an unequaled opportunity for other students to 
develop leisure time interests and skills so 
necessary for a well-rounded life in an era of 
short workweeks and time saving devices. 
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If the secondary school program of the 
COOR area can provide a strong occupational 
curriculum for its youth it will in great meas- 
ure be aiding the young people to make much 
wiser career decisions in the fields of indus- 
trial-technical and business education. 

In 1964 the American Council on Education 
published a document which is vitally con- 
cerned with the topic at hand. Man , Education 
and Work , Post Secondary Vocational _and 
Technical Education, speaks on such topics as 
The New Technology, Manpower Needs, Major 
Issues in Vocational Technical Education and 
then it winds up with a series of conclusions 
and recommendations. Each of the fifteen 
recommendations will be of interest to pro- 
gram planners but number seven is of specific 
concern now and it reads : 

High schools should establish voca - 
tional education programs which offer 
all youth leaving high school marketable 
occupational skills or preparation for 
further occupational education . 

For the majority of youth, the high 
school experience is the basis for entry 
into the work world. A massive in- 
crease in vocational education in the 
high schools of the nation is necessary. 
The efforts thus far, which find only 5 
per cent of the high school graduates 
completing a vocational program, are 
completely inadequate. While the need 
for post-high- school occupational edu- 
cation is obvious, this study has also 
indicated that needs for vocational edu- 
cation in the high schools are equally 
great. The need to- combat the dropout 
problems, the lack of work skills man- 
ifested by thousands of adults, and the 
need for more general education for all 
occupations combine to underscore the 
high schools’ important role in today’s 
technological society. 

While this study is not directly con- 
cerned with secondary education, it is 
obvious that post secondary institutions 
can be no stronger than those at the 
elementary and secondary levels, where 
the educational foundation is laid. The 



successful development of educational 
programs at the lower educational levels 
must, therefore, become of greater 
concern to higher education. There is 
a crying need for greater understanding 
of the problems of secondary education 
on the part of the higher education 
community. 

Programs preparing youth to con- 
tinue vocational and technical education 
after high school graduation should be 
of the same quality and availability as 
the college-preparatory curricula now 
available . 

Vocational education should be avail- 
able for students whose special needs 
require entry job skills for immediate 
job placement in work requiring the 
application of simple, specific know- 
ledge . 

A greatly increased work-study pro- 
gram should be developed for many 
students who need work experience and 
job satisfaction to continue their high 
scnool education. 

The use of high school plant and facil- 
ities during the vacation periods could 
be oneway of starting occupational pro- 
grams for dropouts, undereducated 
youth, and adults . 

The high school should assume re- 
sponsibility for entry job placement and 
future educational assignment for all 
youth enrolled in high school, whether 
they leave school or graduate. 

The high school should become the 
community institution providing educa- 
tional guidance, job placement assis- 
tance, and counseling services for all . 
high school age youth in the school 
district, whether they are in school 
attendance full time or not. 14 

14 

Venn, Grant, Man . Education and Work- 
Post Secondary Vocational and Technical Ed - 
ucation . American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1965, pp. 166-168. 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL PEOPLE 



The Community Education Concept 



The Community Education Concept is illus- 
trated in the preceeding Chart I. This indi- 
cates that certain educational services are 
available to the COOR Area citizens, county, 
and local agencies from outside the area by 
Governmental Agencies, Business, Industry, 
and Colleges and Universities. 



Area Vocational- Technical 
Education in Michigan 



The latest, tentative position of the Mich- 
igan Department of Education indicates need 
for and guidelines concerning the development 
of Area Vocational and Technical Education 
programs. Their position seems to be ex- 
tremely significant in terms of the planning in 
this area. 

The Area Program Concept 



The Area program concept concerns the 
organization and cooperation within the area to 
best utilize not only the available outside ser- 
vices but particularly to develop and utilize the 
resources and potential within the area. Prob- 
ably the most significant need and important 
service to the COOR Area is the development 
of vocational- technical education opportunities . 
This is explained in the following statement: 

* The area vocational and technical concept 
emphasizes cooperative arrangements be- 
tween two or more school districts, usually 
adjacent, or between high schools within large 

*Note - This section is a direct quote from 
a tentative statement of policy by the Michigan 
State Department of Education, Mimeograph 
Copy for Study, 1967. 



districts for the purpose of operating jointly- 

shared vocational education programs for peo- 
ple in relatively large geographical areas or 
areas of high population density . The area 
concept includes, also, post- secondary voca- 
tional and technical programs on an area ba- 
sis through strategically located community 
colleges . 

The area concept is based upon the con- 
viction that all persons should have easy ac- 
cess to quality vocational education programs 
directed to individual occupational preparation 
needs , abilities and interests . 

The area program serves as a centralized 
extension of existing vocational programs in 
participating high schools. Any program for 
which a single high school has sufficient finan- 
cial resources and students may be offered in 
that school. To participate in vocational pro- 
grams not provided in their home high schools, 
students would be transported to another facil- 
ity for occupational training. 

The area program concept provides that 
students retain their identity with, receive 
their general education in, and graduate from, 
their home high schools. 

An area vocational program has the fol- 
lowing advantages : 

1. It provides for a broader tax base dis- 
tributed over a larger population than 
is usually present in a single school 
district. 

2. It avoids unnecessary duplication of 
equipment, services, and costs which 
might occur if two or more neighboring 
districts elected to offer identical or 
similar training programs . 

3. It makes possible a broader range of 
curriculum offerings and, therefore, a 
more extensive program of occupational 
training opportunities . 

4. It offers training opportunities to a 
larger number of persons than is pos- 
sible in smaller schools serving single 
communities. 
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5. The area program concept is the best 
means through which single school dis- 
tricts lacking sufficient financial re- 
sources and/or students can provide 
adequate vocational education opportun- 
ities to enable all youth and adults to 
develop and maintain satisfactory occu- 
pational competence. 



The Role of Educational Institutions In 
Vocational and Technical Education 

To assure that all Michigan citizens who 
need it will have ready access to adequate occu- 
pational preparation, specific responsibilities 
rest with the high schools, secondary area 
vocational centers, community colleges, four- 
year colleges and universities, intermediate 
school districts, and the State Department of 
Education. 

The K-12 District. Each K- 12 school dis- 
trict should provide elementary and junior high 
school students with an opportunity to acquire 
wholesome attitudes toward work and an aware- 
ness of the world of work. These basic under- 
standings should be integrated into the total 
school program by relating the student’s basic 
education to the world of work. Some schools 
might elect to offer broad occupational explor- 
atory programs at the junior high school level 
designed to further develop student interests, 
and would encourage and assist teachers and 
counselors to identify each student’s interests 
and abilities prior to his high school entrance . 

All K- 12 districts should attempt to pro- 
vide exploratory and pre-vocational programs 
at the junior high and early senior high school 
levels. These experiences should be organ- 
ized as specific courses and be available to all 
students, and should include as many as possi- 
ble of the major professional and non-profes- 
sional occupational areas. 

Vocational programs would not be gener- 
ally offered until the later senior high school 
years (grades 11-12). Each K-12 district 
should consider offering all programs for which 
it has sufficient resources and interested stu- 
dents . 



Every K-12 district should provide gui- 
dance and counseling for students at all levels 
to assist each to identify individual interests 
and aptitudes . The effectiveness of all voca- 
tional education programs is dependent upon 
quality guidance and counseling. 

The Secondary Area Vocational Center . 
The secondary area vocational center should 
serve to expand the vocational training oppor- 
tunities of participating K-12 districts. Those 
programs which cannot be provided by each in- 
dividual district for lack of sufficient student 
demand and/or financial resources might be 
successfully provided in the jointly- supported 
area center. 

Secondary area vocational centers should, 
inmost cases, serve students in grades 11 and 
12 whose needs cannot be met by vocational 
education courses offered in their own schools . 
Students enrolled in the center would usually 
spend one-half time there and one-half time in 
their home schools; however, their identity 
should remain with the home school. 

The Community College . Adequate voca- 
tional education programs must provide for 
continuing education. To accomplish this, each 
region of the State not served by a university 
or college offering vocational-technical educa- 
tion programs in their region should be a part 
of a community college district. The commun- 
ity college should serve as the post-secondary 
area vocational- technical institution. 

The community college should provide 
vocational and technical programs for post- 
high school students who desire to continue 
their education, and for out-of- school youth 
and adults in need of training or retraining. 
Secondary area vocational programs could be 
operated by the community college if requested 
to do so by the K-12 districts involved. 

The post- secondary institutions — commun- 
ity colleges and the four-year universities and 
colleges — need to plan for providing the spec- 
ialized occupational training programs not 
available in all areas of the State . Such a 
statewide plan is essential to avoiding unde- 
sirable duplication and competition and to make 
most judicious use of State and local funds . 
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The Intermediate School Districts . Inter- 
mediate districts should assist local school 
districts in any cooperative activities designed 
to facilitate and improve vocational and tech- 
nical education programs. Where an area voca- 
tional center is desirable and cannot be pro- 
vided within a single K-12 district, the inter- 
mediate school district can serve as the tax- 
levying and coordinating agency for developing 
an area program. The intermediate district 
would be required to enter into a contractual 
relationship with one or more of the constituent 
districts, or the community college, for oper- 
ating the program. The intermediate district 
is not empowered by law to act as the operating 
agency for area vocational education programs . 

The State Department of Education. The 
Department of Education recognized leadership 
as its principal role with respect to vocational 
and technical program development. While the 
concept of local autonomy is well established 
in Michigan, the Department accepts responsi- 
bility for providing guidance in the decision 
making process relative to local programs of 
education consistent with the provisions in the 
Michigan State Plan for Vocational Education. 

The Department of Education must assume 
a supporting role by assisting educational 
agencies in the developmental processes inher- 
ent in the continuous improvement of the total 
educational program. 

Program articulation among the K-12 dis- 
tricts, secondary area vocational centers, 
community colleges and four-year colleges and 
universities is essential. Without this, the 
educational program will be less effective in 
preparing Michigan citizens for full participa- 
tion in society and in the world of work. 



Organizational Patterns for Area Vocational- 
Technical Education Programs 

A multiplicity of difference between the 
several regions within the State dictate that no 
single pattern of organization will effectively 
serve all regions. 

To secure maximum development of oppor- 
tunities for vocational and technical education 



in all regions of the State, local school dis- 
tricts, intermediate districts, community col- 
lege districts, four-year colleges and univer- 
sities and the State Department of Education 
must work cooperatively to plan and implement 
area vocational-technical programs. Official 
designation will be given by the State Board of 
Education specifically for area center buildings 
and operating districts. 

A. Secondary Area Vocational Programs 

1 . When designated buildings are used, 
two or more secondary districts 
could provide cooperatively an area 
program by using any of the fol- 
lowing four patterns : 

a. Buildings owned and operated 
by and located at one of the 
participating high schools, or 

b. Separate buildings owned by 
the intermediate district and 
operated by one of the cooper- 
ating school districts, or the 
community college serving the 
region, or 

c. Buildings owned and operated 
jointly by two or more K-12 
districts under an inter-gov- 
ernmental contract, or 

d. Buildings owned and operated 
by the community college 
serving the region located at 
the college site or in other lo- 
cations accessible to all peo- 
ple in the area. 

These programs could be financed 
locally in the following ways: 

a. By a tax levied by the inter- 
mediate district. 

b . By charter millage or additional 
millage levied by the commun- 
ity college district to operate 
secondary programs. 
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It is possible to finance some area 
vocational programs on a tuition 
basis. However, clue to the unde- 
sirable aspects of tuition arrange- 
ments, they should be used on an 
interim basis only. 

2. School districts of the first and 
second class could own and operate 
area vocational centers by using 
facilities strategically located with- 
in their district and officially ap- 
proved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion as area vocational centers. 
Financing area programs would be 
the responsibility of the operating 
district. 

B. Post - Secondary Vocational and Techni - 
cal Education Programs 

Post- secondary area vocational and 
technical education programs should be 
operated and financed by the community 
college, or by a four-year institution 
offering vocational-technical education 
programs, in each region of the State. 

Facilities should be located at the 
college site or in other locations readily 
accessible to all persons in the service 
area. If the region is also served by a 



separate secondary area vocational ed- 
ucation center (as described in A.l.b., 
above), these facilities should be avail- 
able to the community college for oper- 
ating post- secondary vocational and 
technical education programs at times 
when not being used for secondary pro- 
grams. This procedure will eliminate 
needless duplication of facilities within 
the area and will permit maximum util- 
ization of the secondary area facilities. 



Curriculum Planning 

An organizational plan defining institutional 
roles and responsibilities is basic tothe formu- 
lation of the policy necessary to plan and devel- 
op programs to meet the occupational needs of 
the community. The organizational plan and 
curriculum plan should emerge from a concept 
or idea of purpose. The Michigan Department 
of Education in fulfilling its leadership respon- 
sibilities has, in a tentative statement, attempted 
to suggest areas of responsibility in comple- 
menting an integrated occupational curriculum . 
This statement by the Michigan Vocational- 
Technical Education Curriculum Committee 
(Appendix A) is included because it represents 
the best available State level authority and 
direction as "a model for curriculum develop- 
ment. . .and. . .to stimulate the study of occupa- 
tional education curricula which will lead ulti- 
mately to the development of effective occupa- 
tional education programs in all regions of the 
State." 15 



15 Michigan Department of Education, A 
Vertically Integrated Occupational Curriculum 
for Schools in Michigan. Ditto, Fifth Draft, 
6/14/67. . 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



Purposes of Education 

The demands of society should determine 
the purposes of education. Probably the most 
urgentand most discussed problem today deals 
with the unemployed or unemployable. This 
problem has developed as a result of technol- 
ogy and a general consensus that everyone 
should have a formal education, at least 
through high school. Business and industry, 
in their hiring practices, give credence to this 
thinking by not employing "school dropouts." 
A further factor seems to be the reluctance to 
pay minimum wages to 16-17-18 year olds. 
Generally they are unskilled, immature and a 
poor employment risk if they do not have the 
personal responsibility to stay in school. 

The machine has for a number of years 
been in competition with unskilled labor. In 
fact when machines can produce work at such 
a low rate - 5 to 10£ per hour - as compared 
with what a worker can produce at minimum 
wage rates, it is clear that manpower cannot 
compete economically with machine power. 

Examples of the effect of machines onman- 
power can be noted in the agricultural opera- 
tions, in construction work, transportation and 
manufacturing. When management invests 
heavily in costly equipment, to protect the 
investment, they employ operators with a high 
degree of responsibility. This factor is prob- 
ably more discriminating against the young 
worker than any other. 



The management of machines require a high 
degree of mature judgment if they are to per- 
form efficiently, safely, and economically. 
The person who resists education, or lacks a 
sense of responsibility is not a good employ- 
ment risk. 

It is very clear that there is not a very 
bright future for the unskilled and uneducated. 
Figure 1 indicates the predicted future 
trends in the U.S.A. work force for 1910-1955- 
1975. 



Figure 1 
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Not Much Future for the Unskilled 
Employment Trends 1910*1975 
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Percentage of U. S. A. work force by employment classification for the years 1910, 

1955, and predicted for 1975. 

Adopted from: Changing Times "The Coming Boom in Good Jobs. Dec. 1957. 



